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INFORMED LEADERSHIP 


SERIES OF PUBLIC meetings was conducted in 
A Louisiana recently to find out what problems 
faced the courts, the social agencies and individuals 
in the treatment and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Present at the meetings were leaders in 
many fields—churches, schools, courts, social agen- 
cies, civic clubs, law enforcement groups, legislators, 
- and others. All were asked to state their problems 
_ and to say what they thought should be done to 
solve them. 

Many sound and worthwhile suggestions came to 
light in this experiment, but there were also many 
unsound and unworkable proposals. Some saw a 
cure-all in a single proposal—such as stringent laws 
for punishing the parents of a delinquent child, 
removal of a child from his parents at the first 
sign of delinquency, laws to force a child to attend 
church and church school, provision for more ade- 
quate recreational facilities, or similar suggestions. 

All meetings set a pattern: those persons who had 
only one point of view were anxious to express 
themselves, and did so emphatically; those who had 
given most thought to the problems spoke hesi- 
tantly, if at all. 


Unfortunately, this is a pattern that fits the entire 
welfare field. The public knows of the problems 
that exist, and demands a solution. But those best 
able to provide leadership toward that end, the public 
welfare workers, hold back. We hesitate because 
we know the complexities involved. Meanwhile, 
someone outside the field comes forward with “a 
plan.” We don’t approve of it, but we offer no 
alternative. Eventually, these plans find their way 
through legislative bodies and we wind up with the 
patchwork pattern of legislation prevalent in most 
localities today. 

If we are to change the pattern before it develops 
into a more cumbrous and unyielding mold, we must 
act quickly. A public program that has increased 
within ten years to a cost of a billion dollars a year 
demands constant examination and change. 

The question is: Will these changes be based on 
“shotgun doses” of advice, or on advice of informed 
leadership from the ranks of workers in the welfare 
field? 

W. S. Terry, Jr., President 
American Public Welfare Association 
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APWA ROUND TABLE CUNFERENCE 





Round Table Conference held on December 4, 

5 and 6. About 500 people attended the Meet- 
ing and participated in the panel discussions, round 
tables and general meetings.’ These people were both 
from the public welfare field—administrators, board 
members and staff personnel—and also persons inter- 
ested in the public welfare program although not 
employed in such an agency. 

All but two states were represented at the meeting. 
In addition, there were persons from the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Canada. The state having 
the largest number of persons registering was, natu- 
rally, the host state, Ohio. The states of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania tied for the honor of having the second 
largest group in attendance. These states were fol- 
lowed by Indiana, New York, Louisiana, and Massa- 
chusetts. Of the total number at the conference over 
375 persons were registered as coming from outside 
of Cleveland, the host city. 

At this year’s meeting, if one were asked for one 
word that would summarize the attitude of those 
in attendance and the feeling of the various sessions, 
that word would be “determination.” The prevailing 
attitude was not only to retain the achievements 
gained over the past decade but to push on to new 
progress in the years ahead. At the 1946 annual 


3 LEVELAND, Onto was the scene of the 1947 Annual 


meeting many people were concerned with “What is 
to come after the war?” Now, there was the “deter- 
mination” to get at the facts of the job. What are 
we trying to do and what is the best way to do it? 
There was an admittance that there were weaknesses 
in the public welfare program and its administration. 
There was a “determination” to seek action on the 
major legislative needs. Likewise, there was a “de- 
termination” to strengthen and improve the admin- 
istration of all public ‘welfare programs. 

Participation in the round tables was greater than 
ever before. Chairmen reported full and free dis- 
cussions and sharing of experiences on the assigned 
subjects. There seemed to be a quiet “determination” 
on the part of people to contribute and to gain as 
much as possible from the meetings. Requests for 
round tables on the same topics next year indicated 
a desire to continue an experience which is. appar- 
ently valuable to those participating. 

That public welfare people are still concerned with 
the international scene is shown in that two of the 
three general meetings were concerned with inter- 
national and foreign programs. Likewise, in the 
third general meeting the speaker, Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, commented in his 
address on the world relief problems. 





GENERAL 


MEETINGS 


JOINT COUNCIL LUNCHEON 


0 N THE First DAY of the Conference a joint lunch- 
eon was held of the National Council of State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators and 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators. Presiding at this luncheon of state and 
local administrators and their representatives was 
S. H. Thompson, chairman of the Local Welfare 
Administrators Council. Following his introduction 
of the guests of the day, Mr. Thompson introduced 
Leland W. Hiatt, chairman of the State Administra- 
tors Council, who presented Dr. George F. Davidson, 
Deputy Minister of Welfare, Dominion of Canada. 

Speaking on “Canada’s Plan to Meet Basic Needs,” 





*Editor’s note: At the request of many persons, both those who 
attended the conference and those unable to attend, this entire 
issue of Pustic WeLFare is being devoted to a report of the annual 
meeting. 





Dr. Davidson said that the keystone of the arch in 
social security in Canada was the family allowance 
program. This is a plan which is unique in the 
Western Hemisphere. The theory of the plan rests 
on the circumstances that 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Canada now lives in urban centers and, 
therefore, is dependent on wages. 

“But wages are geared to productivity and cannot 
be geared to social needs,” he continued. “Of four 


men at a bench in a factory doing the same work - 


for the same pay, the one in the group who may be 
single will fare better on his wages than the others 
who may have more or less sizable families. 

“It was decided in my country that families have 
the right to a decent living, but our present program 
was adopted only after a considerable fight. There 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 3 


was strenuous opposition both from religious and 
economic groups. But the program applies to every- 
one, irrespective of their economic status.” 

The scheme in Canada covers 3,700,000 children 
under 16 years of age. It costs the Canadian govern- 
ment $260,000,000 annually. If adopted by the United 
States, in terms of the larger population, it would 


ANNUAL 


LWAYS ANTICIPATED as one of the outstanding events 
A of the Conference, the Annual Dinner Meeting 
lived up to these expectations. The President of the 
Association, Harry O. Page, presided. Seated at the 
speaker’s table were the guests of the Association. 
In addition to outstanding federal, state, and local 
administrators, these included Dr. George F. David- 
son, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of 
National Health and Welfare of Canada and the 
person who had traveled the furthest in reaching the 
Conference, Newton R. Holcomb, Director, Hawaii 
Department of Public Welfare, Honolulu. 


In introducing Oscar R. Ewing, recently appointed 
Federal Security Administrator, Mr. Page assured 
him of the support of APWA in his efforts to alle- 
viate distress and make this a better nation. The 
title of Mr. Ewing’s excellent talk was “Human 
Needs and the National Interest.” A summarization 
of Mr. Ewing’s address as prepared for delivery 
outlines the following major points: 

The work of members of the American Public 
Welfare Association brings them face to face with 
the greatest issue before the world today. That issue 
is whether a people can achieve social and economic 
security and, at the same time, maintain their 
freedom. 


The Marshall Plan highlights the urgency of this 
issue on the international front. The world-wide 
development or reinstatement of social welfare and 
security programs further demonstrates this universal 
concern. It is shown in our country by the general 
recognition that it is time to round out our own 
social welfare services. It is one of the signs that we 
intend to achieve security without the slightest haz- 
ard to our individual freedom. 

Now when our national income is at an all- 
time high we are spending, through programs estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act, more than 
two and a half billion dollars a year. These pro- 
grams help to relieve individual distress and conserve 
human resources. They all strengthen our demo- 
cratic institutions and promote freedom. 


cost about $3,000,000,000 a _ 

“From birth and up to the age of 6 years, all 
Canadian children are allotted $5 a month,” Dr. 
Davidson said, “The money given them monthly is 
increased gradually as they age through the years 
6 to 16. This money is paid the mothers, not the 
fathers of families.” 


DINNER 


Jos or Feperat AcEncy 


HE Federal Security Agency is the major instru- 

ment through which the U. S. Government con- 
tributes to nation-wide services for health, education 
and security. 


The Agency job includes not only social insurance, 
public assistance, and child health and welfare, but 
also a wide range of public health services, as well 
as education, vocational rehabilitation and food and 
drug protection. 


Except for old-age and survivors’ insurance and 
food and drug regulation, social services are admin- 
istered by state and local officials. The. part of the 
Federal Government is to provide additional money. 

Those charged with federal responsibility must 
rely heavily on state and local experience and judg- 
ment. 

Speaking of his appointment, Mr. Ewing said: 

“For myself, I welcome the chance to have a part 
in what is still an exploring, forward-looking job. 
In fact, this is the very thing that attracted me to 
the Government service. I know of no other place 
where I can serve with such enthusiasm, with such 
firm conviction. For what we are doing, together, 
does help to relieve individual distress and conserve 
human resources. And, I believe it does more. These 
nation-wide public services are strengthening our 
democratic institutions; they are promoting freedom 
and security for our own people—and through them, 
let us hope, for the rest of the world. 


Casinet RANK 


r. Ewinc spoke of the handicap to his office in 

that it lacked cabinet rank. He referred to his 
position as “trying to make progress with one hand 
tied behind his back.” He requested support of the 
bill pending in Congress to create a cabinet post of 
health, education, and welfare. He gave examples 
of how the work of the Federal Security Agency and 
explanations of its operations were hindered through 
lack of such rank. 
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CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 


arry O. Pace, President of the Association, pre- 
H sided at the Conference Luncheon on the closing 
day of the Annual Meeting. Following his intro- 
duction of the guests of the day, Mr. Page welcomed 
“APWA’s good friend,” Arthur J. Altmeyer, Com- 
missioner, Social Security Administration, who spoke 
on “The International Refugee Organization.” In 
speaking of his work with this organization and of 
the refugee problem, Mr. Altmeyer said: 

“The IRO itself has not come into existence. We 
have what is known as the Preparatory Commission 
for the IRO. The drafters of the Constitution of the 
International Refugee Organization anticipated that 
the IRO itself might not come into immediate effect 
so there was attached as part of the Constitution an 
“Agreement on Interim Measures To Be Taken In 
Respect of Refugees and Displaced Persons,” which 
establishes the Preparatory Commission. Briefly, the 
IRO does not come into effect until there are at least 
fifteen nations who subscribe at least 75 per cent of 
the budget. 


Tue PLANNING PHASE 


67 ast Fesruary was the First Part of the First Ses- 

L sion of the Preparatory Commission, at which 
they elected me as their Executive Secretary. I was 
charged with the responsibility of doing a planning 
job so that when the IRO itself came into existence 
it could start functioning immediately. 

“The Second Part of the First Session of the 
Preparatory Commission met in May. At that meet- 
ing the members voted to take over operations, not 
just engage in planning, but actually take over the 
operations of UNRRA and the IGC on July 1. The 
meeting adjourned the last of May, leaving five weeks 
to convert a planning organization into an operating 
organization. 


PresENT Status oF I.R.O. 


séF HE PRESENT sTaTus of the IRO is this. There are 

11 countries that have signed without reserva- 
tion and their subscriptions amount to over 71 per 
cent of the budget, so what is needed to bring it into 
existence is five more countries to sign without reserva- 
tion, and a subscription of 5 per cent more toward 
the budget. The National Assembly of France voted 
unanimously on December 4 to become a member of 
the International Refugee Organization and to make 
its subscription. Therefore, there is every indication 
that IRO will come into existence within a matter of 
a few weeks. 


Wuo Are THE REFUGEES? 


‘6-)F THE 600,000 BEING cared for, probably 150,000 
Oe Jewish. On the basis of nationality the largest 
number by far, over half, are Poles. The Balts are 
the next largest group. The third, Ukrainians. In 
general, the term refugee covers those persons who 
are unable or unwilling to return to their country of 
origin because of fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or politics. It does not include war 
criminals, quislings, collaborators with the enemy, 
nor for the most part persons of German ethnic 
origin. Also excluded are those who unreasonably 
refuse to be repatriated or resettled, those who make 
no reasonable effort to earn their own living and 
those who are exploiting the organization (IRO). 

“For the most part the refugees live in what are 
euphemistically called Assembly Centers. It may be 
a collection of huts, tents, a section of a city, or what 
is most usual, sorne old barracks which are no longer 
wanted by the Occupation Authorities and are there- 
fore turned over to IRO to house the refugees. These 
barracks are cheerless, barren things with very small 
rooms where there may be as many as fifteen people 
herded together. There is a central kitchen and also 
a central dining room, which is not used for the most 
part because the refugees, like all the rest of us, prefer 
to eat in family groups. So they draw their food and 
take it to the little rooms to eat rather than to eat 
in the common dining room. 

“While these little rooms are very crowded and 
cheerless, they are surprisingly clean. There is an 
attempt at maintaining some of the amenities of 
life. There are little chapels to conduct religious 
services, a school room perhaps, training facilities 
in some of the camps to enable the people to develop 
their skills, and many places have gardens and recrea- 
tion plots. The amazing thing is that these people 
are so alert, cheerful, and hopeful, maintaining their 
morale and, I hope, to some extent their faith in 
humanity. It is thrilling that these people, who have 
suffered so much, can still maintain some peace of 


mind, some inner strength that enables them to 
carry on. 


“Tuey Are Assets” 


ss HE ONLY EXPLANATION is that, instead of being an 

inferior group, they are a very superior group 
of the human race. They could not have gone 
through that terrible discriminating process without 
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having resources within themselves far above the 
average. My reaction is that any country should be 
happy to receive them. They could make a great con- 
tribution to the social, economic, and political life of 
any country. They are assets of a very precious kind. 

“What are the prospects for solving this problem? 
The brightest prospect for solving this problem is 
resettlement in adjacent countries of Europe; France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and the United Kingdom 
particularly. All of those countries are in great need 
of manpower. Britain plans to take a large number 
at the rate of 15,000 a month; France probably 50,000; 
Belgium about 35,000; the Netherlands 8,000. The 
next most encouraging way in which to solve the 
problem is resettlement overseas. Then, whether we 
like it or not, there is absorption into the local 
economy. I don’t think that is the most desirable 
way, but they are so eager to live again like normal 


human beings that they are finding their way into 
the German and Austrian economies. 

Unless the United States amends its immigration 
laws, I do not believe there will be a considerable 
number of people resettled overseas. However, it is 
encouraging to note that Australia will take about 
4,000 during this year; Canada, 2,700 a month; and 
the South American countries have indicated that 
they will take about 5,000 altogether. The United 
States, interestingly enough, did issue visas for about 
22,000 refugees during the last year, so some of these 
people are being admitted. However, in order to 
solve the problem we need to have an amendment to 
our immigration law such as that contemplated by 
the Stratton Bill, which would enable us to take 
100,000 a year. Certainly if the European countries 
with their crowded housing conditions can make pro- 
vision for them, we should be able to do so.” 





STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


RESIDING OVER THE meeting of state administrators 
P.. their representatives was Leland W. Hiatt, 
Commissioner, Florida State Welfare Board, and 
Chairman of the above named Council. A roll call 
found all states but three represented. The new state 
administrators were then introduced to the group. 

Elizabeth Wickenden, of the APWA staff, at the 
chairman’s request, outlined the current situation 
with respect to federal legislation, expressing consid- 
erable optimism as to the possibility of substantial 
liberalizations of the OASI program this year. She 
indicated her belief that some liberalization of the 
assistance program might be possible in connection 
with OASI, but that the major emphasis would prob- 
ably be on social insurance. She referred to the Ad- 
visory Council of the Senate Finance Committee 
which is currently studying social security legislation. 
She emphasized the importance of securing a bill in 
the House because of the traditional unwillingness 
of the Senate to initiate social security legislation. 

- Considerable discussion followed this summariza- 
tion. Administrators were interested in whether there 
was equal emphasis on raising OASI benefits as well 
as on extension of coverage and whether OASI tax 
rates must be raised before the program could be 
liberalized. There was also discussion on the attitude 
in some communities and held by many people that 
grants to the aged under OAA should be a “pension” 


rather than “assistance.” 

A report was given on the meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 27 between certain state 
administrators and officials of the Social Security 
Administration regarding State Letters 82 and 84 and 
the question of federal-state relations. 


The group then turned from federal legislation to 
state legislation. Certain state directors reported hav- 
ing a “tough legislative year” while others stated this 
year had been no more difficult than previous years. 
Administrators from some states reported their states 
had enacted some restricting provisions, while this 
type of legislation had not been evident in other 
places. There was a sharing of experiences with state 
legislatures. 

In the afternoon session there was an opportunity 
to discuss problems with officials of the different 
bureaus and divisions of the Federal Security Agency. 

One of the most interesting and lively discussions 
was regarding assistance standards and how high 
should grants be. Experiences from various °states 
were reported. The group then moved on to a dis- 
cussion of controls of the size of assistance caseloads. 
While some communities reported caseloads were no 
longer on the increase, most states found caseloads 
still rising. The question of caseloads per workers 
was mentioned as was the need for a service program 
along with assistance. 


TrrawrrTaTtrTmyu FWwIiséanwmryryT? imei. Terr rr Fea Toe — 
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At the business meeting of the National Council 
of State Public Assistance and Welfare Administra- 
tors, the following officers were elected: Leland W. 
Hiatt, Chairman; Raymond M. Hilliard, Vice Chair- 


man. Mr. Hiatt is Commissioner, Florida State Wel- 
fare Board, and Mr. Hilliard is Director, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


NDER THE GENERAL chairmanship of S. H. Thomp- 

son, Director, Alameda County (California) Wel- 
fare Commission, and Chairman of the above named 
Council, the meeting of local administrators pre- 
sented a carefully planned agenda. Papers were 
presented by four leading county directors and full 
and free discussion followed each presentation. 

Miss Lillie H. Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish 
(Louisiana) Department of Public Welfare presented 
the first paper on, “A Unified Public Welfare Pro- 
gram.” The following excerpt from her paper is 
indicative of the philosophy expressed by many who 
are desirous of a unified public welfare program: 
“Certainly we all believe in the preventive aspect of 
welfare services. We have as our basic and funda- 
mental principle the objective of preserving and 
strengthening family life, of making the individual 
more comfortable in this setting, and of helping him 
to use the potential strengths within his personality. 
The most comprehensive and the greatest service that 
can be given to families is the granting of public 
assistance on a standard which will make it possible 
for them to have reasonable economic security that 
will enable them to utilize to the utmost the com- 
munity services organized for their welfare, and will 
give them the opportunity to develop their innate 
capacities to the utmost. If we believe this principle, 
it would seem then that the granting of this service 
to families should be administered by one agency in 
order that all persons may have a reasonably equitable 
share of the money granted for this purpose.” 

One or two people in the group raised the question 
as to whether the three categories and general as- 
sistance can successfully be combined under a state- 
administered program at the present time since there 
is no federal participation in general assistance. On 
the other side of this question several states pointed 
out that they had successfully unified the program 
for all four forms of assistance. 


Strate-LocaL RELATIONSHIPS 


HE SECOND PAPER was given by George K. Wyman, 
Director, San Bernardino County (California) De- 
partment of Public Welfare on the subject: “State- 
Local Administrative Relationships.” His paper 
mainly was concerned with the state-local relation- 


ships in California as related to local participation in 
formulating policies and procedures. After Mr. Wy- 
man’s presentation there was a discussion of the ways 
in which state-local relations might be improved. The 
importance of keeping the county offices currently 
informed was emphasized. The use of monthly bul- 
letins, state-county meetings at regular intervals, 
meetings of county directors associations was men- 
tioned as was the importance of advisory committees 
of county administrators to the state program. 

It was apparent from the discussions that the state 
administrations were increasingly getting the evalua- 
tion and opinion of county administrators before they 
put into effect new policies or new procedures. This 
is being achieved in a variety of ways: by sending 
the material to a group of counties for their opinion 
and criticisms, by bringing together in regions within 
the state the county administrative groups to discuss 
the suggested policy or a new procedure, and other 
methods. 

The question of a state association of county direc- 
tors came up again and again. There was discussion 
pro and con of the merits of such an organization. 
There was discussion of whether a state association 
of county directors was advisable in a state adminis- 
tered state. : 


PERSONNEL 


N THE AFTERNOON, following a business meeting, 
| which is reported later in this summary, Miss Ruth 
Bowman, Director, Ramsey County (Minnesota) 
Welfare Board, spoke on the topic, “Personnel.” Miss 
Bowman pointed out that recruitment of young edu- 
cated men and women was local agencies’ best source 
for improved personnel. Promotions from within 
would depend upon the degree of difficulty of the 
job to.be done and the training and experience of 
staff members, but wherever possible it was well to 
promote from the ranks. There was discussion from 
the floor on recruitment being one of the most serious 
problems of public welfare agencies and that one 
factor in successful recruitment was working condi- 
tions. Salary was another. The “status” of the work- 
ers was a third point emphasized. The importance 
of selling to the boards and to the communities the 
value of adequate educational qualifications was 
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stressed. The requirement of having the worker have 
her own car was pointed out as a definite hindrance 
to recruitment of workers at present. 


INTERPRETATION 


HE FOURTH AND FINAL discussion leader was Wil- 

liam P. Sailer, Executive Director, Philadelphia 
County (Penna.) Board of Assistance. His topic was 
“Public Welfare Interpretation.” He remarked that 
the past year has proved beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that we have been utterly lax in a program of inter- 
pretation. The mortality rate of county welfare 
administrators is on the increase and will continue to 
increase until we build a sound program of public 
relations. Recent new articles prove that we have mis- 
interpreted public indifference. Our best policy should 


stem from the grass-roots, using policy as a basis for 
good public relations. A job well done is the best 
policy. Each employee, from typist to director and 
board member, should be trained to interpret the 
program. Do our board members have acceptance of 
the program as trustees of the public they represent? 
We must get off the defensive. 

The National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators elected the following officers: Chair- 
man, Ruth Bowman, Executive Director, City of 
St. Paul and County of Ramsey (Minnesota) Wel- 
fare Board; Vice Chairman, William P. Sailer, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Philadelphia County (Pennsylvania) © 
Board of Assistance; and Secretary, Ralph D. L. 
Price, Director, Saline County (Salina, Kansas) De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 





PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


cussed were those that were of greatest interest to the majority of public welfare people at that particular 


A= oF Topics discussed by various panels at APWA Annual Meetings shows that the subjects dis- 


moment. This was true again this year. With increasing case loads in public assistance and rising 





expenditures influenced by an inflated high cost of living, we find public welfare people seeking an answer 
and turning their attention to attacking this problem at its source. Interest in preventing dependency is on 
the increase. Thus, “preventing dependency” was a most timely and pertinent subject for a panel dis- 
cussion. 

The second panel was on the subject of public welfare legislation. Since the drafting of the APWA 
Platform, this topic has held the attention of welfare people. Likewise, sessions of the national and prac- 
tically all the state legislatures have called the public’s attention to many proposals introduced regarding 
public welfare. Admittedly some changes are desirable in the basic Social Security Act although there is still 
some difference of opinion as to what the changes should be. It was therefore natural and desirable that 
legislation be a panel discussion topic. The summaries of the two panel sessions are given below. 


PREVENTING DEPENDENCY 





HE CHAIRMAN, Raymond M. Hilliard, Director, 

Illinois Public Aid Commission, opened the panel 
discussion and set the general framework by posing 
the problem facing welfare agencies of mounting 
costs for providing assistance services. While welfare 
agencies must cope with the conditions resulting from 
dependency, they are equally concerned with condi- 
tions that bring about dependency. He then laid 
down the principle that dependency be prevented. 
It is even more important to take action to see that 
it is prevented. He charged people in the welfare 
field to provide the leadership in this activity for if 
“we do not, who will?” Since we know the causes 
of dependency, we have a responsibility to do some- 
thing about it. 


Cit1zEN Support 


peg ON BEHALF of the voluntary agencies, 
Arch Mandel, Program Director, Community 


Chests and Councils, Inc. stated that private agencies 
felt they had primary responsibility to lead the action 
for prevention because behind all such activity is the 
citizen as the voluntary agent who must give support 
to whatever is done for the public good. He showed 
clearly that the economic and social forces which 
create dependency are of such a nature that they 
require the services of both tax-supported and pri- 
vate agencies. While good housing, good health, good 
education and training may be said to be the responsi- 
bility of government, since they affect all people, 
concern with satisfactory home environment, cultural 
and spiritual problems, has been accepted by private 
agencies. There needs to be a working together of 
these groups to meet the many needs of individuals 
in a healthy community. 

Samuel Bernstein, Commissioner of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation, Illinois Department 
of Labor, carried the discussion further by showing 
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what had happened in the decade which preceded 
World War II when involuntary idleness had cost 
the American people billions in loss of income. 
More important was the loss in terms of health, 
morale and skills, and the loss in terms of human 
resources and living standards. The level of employ- 
ment during the war and afterward needs to be 
maintained to continue the full utilization of our 
capacity to produce. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


E SUGGESTED A wide variety of coordinating meas- 
H ures that can be undertaken to approach or 
maintain a goal of full employment and a balanced 
economy. He concentrated on one aspect of the 
problem—unemployment insurance. Compulsory so- 
cial insurance with benefits payable as a matter of 
right is now generally accepted as the principle in- 
strument through which the problem of income loss 
can be dealt with. Public assistance to those in need 
is a necessary supplement. 

Mr. Bernstein brought out, however, that insurance 
features are inadequate and, at present, are only a 
palliative. Since they provide only partial compensa- 
tion for wage loss due to unemployment, a wide field 
is left open for the development of other methods of 
insurance income and employment security. 


Curonic ILLNEss 


r. Mitton Terris, Medical Associate, American 
Public Health Association, called attention to the 
problem of chronic illness as related to dependency. 


He explained that while we are faced with the | 


problem of an aged population, chronic illness is not 
a problem of old age alone. The problem then is the 
prevention of chronic diseases and the problem of 
preventing chronic illness from progressing to a point 
of serious illness. The attack on the problem of 
chronic illness involves the promotion of good health, 
prevention of chronic disease, treatment and early 
diagnosis, and early rehabilitation. 

Donald H. Dabelstein, Assistant Director, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in discussing the vocational 
rehabilitation program, brought out that physical dis- 
ability is always a major cause of dependency. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation is a complex program offering a 
multiplicity of services such as* medical care, educa- 
tion, guidance, assistance, and placement—all in terms 
of individual need. 


CHILDREN’s SERVICES 


ATHERINE Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
A opened her remarks by reviewing what has hap- 
pened since the White House Conference of 1940. 


In the area of health there have been tremendous 
developments in scientific research and application of 
new scientific methods in treatment and prevention. 
Great strides have occurred in the extension of 
social and economic protection through social insur- 
ance and public assistance. She stressed that these 
need to be extended and there is a need for dis- 
ability insurance as well as medical care. 

In discussing the more personal factors in our envi- 
ronment, she stressed that the growth and develop- 
ment of children to self-reliance depends upon satis- 
factory emotional relations. We, therefore, need to 
be concerned with the effect of unstable home condi- 
tions, divorce, separation of parents, and problems 
of illegitimacy. She suggested several levels of pre- 
vention in the social field comparable to early detec- 
tion of disease. Also, we need to provide accessi- 
bility of social services at early stages of difficulty, 
and treatment that will result in maturity rather than 
create problems. 

VETERANS 


rs. Mary Sreers, Assistant Chief, Social Service 

Section, Branch Office Number 6, Cleveland, 
Ohio, presented what the Veterans Administration is 
doing to prevent the disabled veteran from becoming 
dependent. Throughout this program there is a single 
unifying concept and goal—reintegration of the vet- 
eran into the life of his community and his nation. 
This involves medical treatment, medical rehabilita- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, and social readjustment 
with job security. She described these aspects of the 
program in detail and gave an illustration where 
veterans over fifty years of age were rehabilitated and 
thus able to take part in community life. As she 
brought out, such a program cannot be carried out 
without courage, optimism, and a lot of persistent 
hard work. While it is an expensive program, it 
would be more expensive not to do it. Countless 
disabled veterans have completed their rehabilitation 


- and proved their initiative and determination to suc- 


ceed in competitive society. Their final readjustment 
depends on American teamwork maintaining an 
economy that makes it possible for every man who 
is able and willing to work to find a job. 


A CHALLENGE 


ANFoRD Bates, Commissioner, New Jersey Depart- 
G ment of Institutions and Agencies, ended the 
panel discussion by challenging us to meet the prob- 
lem of dependency as we have met other challenges 
in social welfare. We must begin with the assump- 
tion that dependency is preventable. This does not 
deny concern nor sympathy with situations where 
assistance is needed. If we start with the basic assump- 
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tion that dependency is not good—hence we must 
address ourselves to its prevention as we have ad- 
dressed ourselves to prevention of ills in other areas. 
If we assume that independence is better than de- 
pendency, that self-reliance is good, there need be 
no lack of concern for the less fortunate, but we 
do have a great concern as to how those less fortunate 
get that way. There is a need for adequate standards 


of assistance, extension and more adequate insurance, 
health conservation programs, employment for all 
who are able to work. Basically, however, we need 
to adopt the attitude that dependency can be pre- 
vented and social welfare must be concerned with 
utilizing our experience for preservation of individual 
independence as the cornerstone of American democ- 
racy. 


STRENGTHENING PUBLIC WELFARE THAOUGH 
FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


HE CHAIRMAN oF this panel, Loula Dunn, Com- 
| aT Alabama Department of Public Wel- 
fare, introduced the members of the panel and ex- 
plained the plan of procedure. 

Speaking on the basic concepts underlying public 
welfare, Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman, National 
Commission on Children and Youth, outlined three 
objectives and purposes of public welfare: 

1. Public welfare is an ideal that goes beyond the 
immediate group served. It is a broad mandate to 
all the people. 

2. It is a program—not simply a cruasade—a broad 
and inclusive program. There is need to see it in 
its totality, not simply in terms of its parts. 

3. It gives provision for exercise of statesmanship 
in all communities. It provides a practical demon- 
stration of belief in human beings. It establishes a 
program of social incentives through which people 
are enabled to stand on their own feet. Free society 
depends on a free people. All the civilized world 
looks to America. 


Our Goa 


ANE Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
J began her remarks by stating we need to be clear 
about our goal. Public welfare is concerned with the 
welfare of all the people. There should be a mini- 
mum standard of living below which none may be 
allowed to fall. Our first line of defense is full 
employment and a high level of production. Backing 
this up come social insurances, public assistance, and 
welfare services. 

In this country we favor social insurance as the 
best method of meeting presumptive economic need. 
To make this plan work well, we need to extend 
coverage under the present programs, provide a 
higher benefit level, improve the unemployment com- 
pensation programs and provide temporary and per- 
manent disability medical care. 


After commenting on some of the inadequacies 
in the present public assistance programs, Miss Hoey 
listed the following objectives: 

1. Federal financial participation in general assist- 
ance. 

2. Removal or raising of “ceilings.” 

3. As two-thirds of the recipients of categorical 
assistance are getting less than the states’ own stand- 
ards of assistance, it would appear that many grants 
are inadequate. 

4. Need for extra financial aid to the low income 
per capita states. 

5. Improvement of many of the medical care pro- 
grams. 

6. Development and extension of casework serv- 
ices for children and adults. 

7. Further strengthening of administration and 
more unification of public welfare administration. 


Mepicat Care 


ARLY IN HIS COMMENTS, Joseph Louchheim, Con- 
sultant, Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
stated that adequate medical care for every individual 
regardless of income is essential to public welfare. 
This involved production of medical services and 
facilities and, secondly, distribution of such medical 
care. Concerning production of medical services, we 
need more doctors, especially in rural areas, and like- 
wise, more hospitals. While medical research is on 
the increase, there is still a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in that field. 

The distribution of medical services is a problem 
to individual families and persons. Such care is 
expensive to purchase for a great majority of the 
population. It is estimated that seventy per cent of 
the population are medically indigent. 

Mr. Louchheim spoke of the need to concern our- 
selves with the total medical needs. The Cooper- 
Forand Bill was mentioned in regard to providing 
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medical care for the needy. Health facilities need 
to be improved and strengthened through legislation 
and research. 

Crrizen’s INTEREST 


PEAKING FROM THE standpoint of the citizen’s in- 
4 terest was Mary T. Denman of the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania. 

She described her experiences in that state with 
citizen organizations which were interested in public 
welfare. These groups were concerned with securing 
progressive legislation, sufficient appropriations, and 
capable administration. She spoke of a state law 
passed regarding public assistance in 1937 as an 
“administrative measure,” but back of that was years 
of educational work on the part of citizen- groups. 
The state program for mentally ill has been built 
on fifteen years of citizen discussion and debate. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Two Rotes 


HIE FINAL DISCUSSANT on the panel was W. S. 

Terry, Jr., Commissioner, Louisiana Department 
of Public Welfare. He spoke on the two roles of 
public welfare. One is a residual role—as in public 
assistance. The other is a primary role in providing 
services to children and adults. State and local agen- 
cies have not developed this second function as much 
as is desirable. We need a broader concept of our 
role in the community. Our experiences give us 
knowledge that we should use in assuming leader- 
ship in this field. We cannot afford to wait for 
federal action. On the state and local levels we must 
move forward. Areas mentioned where such progress 
could be made are: unified administration, equitable 
standards of assistance, general assistance, strength- 
ening of merit systems and personnel practices. 





ROUND TABLES 


Characterized by 


the absence of formal speeches, the sessions were organized to promote a full and free discussion by all 
attending. Their purpose was to bring together public welfare people from all sections of the country, 


()" OF THE PRINCIPAL features of the APWA Annual Meeting was the “round tables.” 


from federal, state, and local agencies, to discuss common problems and share experiences. Fourteen round 
tables were held this year with twenty-four different sessions. In most sessions, the chairmen were able to 
report that comprehensive treatment was given to their assigned subject. To pick the outstanding session 
or round table is impossible as the participants this year reported successful meetings all down the line. 
Interest was great and leaders reported more participation than ever. 

An indication of the interest is that many round tables adopted resolutions requesting APWA to schedule 
the same round table topic for the 1948 meeting so that the discussions and sharing of experiences might be 
continued and so that better understanding and more knowledge might be gained. The titles of. .the round 
tables are given below together with a summary report of the various sessions. 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


Round Table Chairman: Jeanne Jewett, Director, Child Welfare 
Services, Oregon Public Welfare Commission 
Round Table Secretary: Howard L. Lackey, Director, Division of 
Child Welfare, Texas Department of Public Welfare 
ASIC IN THESE three discussions of this round table 
B was the emphasis throughout of the need for 
public child welfare services to all children with spe- 
cific human problems regardless of economic, geo- 
graphical or other factors. That this policy should 
undergird the policy structure of all state and federal 
public child welfare programs was given the greatest 
emphasis in the state legislative discussions. 


PLANNING STaTE CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Chairman: Jeanne Jewett, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Oregon Public Welfare Commission 

Vice Chairman: Sara P. Ricks, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Mississippi Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: nat L. Lackey, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Texas Department of Public Welfare 


N EXAMPLE OF How the broad policy of providing 
A public child welfare services to all children in 
need of them might advantageously affect legislative 
policy within the state was made with reference to 
the many segmental uncorrelated statutes dealing with 
children such as those in matters of juvenile delin- 
quency, dependency and neglect, guardianship, adop- 
tions and the like. It was noted that over-all legisla- 
tive machinery should be focused on the needs of all 
children, including the availability of effective social 
services to the courts. Too often child welfare legisla- 
tion is piecemeal. Up to the present time, much of the 
child welfare legislation seems to have been obtained 
on the basis of the expediency of the moment rather 
than on long time planning. Basic child welfare 
legislation is needed as well as legislation designed 
to meet special problems. 
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The group felt that more effective planning of 
state legislation for child welfare depended on two 
major factors: research and standards. 

It was thought that states needed to have at least 
the following information before undertaking any 
legislative project. To what extent does the problem 
exist? What public welfare machinery is needed to 
meet the problem? Are funds available to establish 
and maintain the needed program? Is staff available 
to carry effectively the additional responsibilities? 

States might well undertake more extensive re- 
search in order to support legislative proposals with 
the facts. Where states are unable to undertake the 
necessary research, it was concluded that this should 
be done by the Federal Government. Twinned with 
the matter of research is that of standards. There are 
already available standards on child welfare which 
are generally accepted as good and essential if the 
total needs of children are to be met. In working 
toward legislation the facts secured through research 
might be applied against the standards as a means of 
distilling the most effective legislative policy. It 
seemed generally accepted that “model laws” are not 
as useful to states today as they once were but that 
by the use of standards, in relationship to needs of 
children in the state, the particular legislation can be 
better centered around the peculiar legal structure 
of a given state. ; 

The effective use of children’s code commissions, 
children’s committees and other social action groups 
such as state welfare associations, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, women’s groups, and others was discussed. 
However, it was noted that some groups wear out 
their welcome with the legislature and can do more 
harm than good. There seems to be unanimous 
agreement that state welfare departments might fre- 
quently take a more direct role in seeking particular 
legislation. Summarily, it was observed that there 
was a time to use other groups and committees but 
there was a time for the departments to use a direct 
approach. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING OF Foster CARE 


Chairman: Ellen Winston, Chairman, APWA Committee on Serv- 
ices to Children, and Commissioner, North Carolina Board of 
Public Welfare 

Vice Chairman: Bess Craig, Secretary for APWA Committee on 
Services to Children, and APWA Consultant on Children’s 
Services 

Secretary: Howard L. Lackey, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Texas Department of Public Welfare 


HIS MEETING OF the round table was largely devoted 
ts discussion of the Foster Care project of APWA 
under the sponsorship of the Association’s Committee 
on Services to Children. This study was made pos- 
sible through a grant from the Field Foundation and 


is under the direction of the Consultant on Services 
to Children. 
The purpose of the study is to determine: 


1. The extent to which public welfare agencies 
have responsibility and authority for the care and 
protection of children in need of foster care; 

2. The condition under which foster care funds 
are expended by state and local welfare departments; 

3. The extent to which public funds were being 
utilized by state and local welfare departments for 
children in need of foster care. 


The comprehensive nature of this discussion pre- 
cludes a detailed statement of the preliminary find- 
ings. The report on this undertaking will be pub- 
lished in detail in the early spring. In the discussion 
a number of states reported increased interest in and 
larger appropriations for foster care for the following 
reasons: increased cost of living, larger case loads, 
improved standards of foster care and a greater ac- 
ceptance generally of public foster care responsibilities. 

Another significant fact indicated was that the proj- 
ect had stimulated further self-study by states of their 
foster care program. 

Among several suggestions made by the group to 
the Committee for its continued work was the need 
of some method of cost accounting in view of the 
problems encountered in attempting to determine ac- 
curately expenditures for foster care. It was noted 
also that in most states improved systems for report- 
ing expenditures of public funds for foster care pro- 
vided by voluntary agencies and ‘institutions was 
needed. 


How to Ger THE Jos Done 


Chairman: Paul R. Cherney, Regional Consultant, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Social Security Administration 

Vice Chairman: Dorothy W. Bradley, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, Kansas Board of Social Welfare 

Secretary: Howard L. Lackey, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Texas Department of Public Welfare 

HAT THERE Is a job to do was portrayed by the 
j preteen of this session with a few statistics: 

In 1940 there were 8,000,000 children not living 
with their own parents. Of this group, 2,000,000 
were not living with relatives. Eighty per cent of 
the 3,000 counties in the United States are unable 
to provide child welfare services. 

Despite the big job, it was optimistically concluded 
that the job should not overwhelm public welfare 
personnel in view of the progress made in the past 
ten years. Discussion pivoted around three major 
points: where and how to recruit staff, how to get 
the job done until staff is secured, and using public 
opinion in helping to get the job done. 

It was agreed that the following factors are im- 
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portant in recruiting staff: salaries, tenure, scope 
and soundness of the agency’s program, and oppor- 
tunities for staff development including educational 
leave. 

A variety of recruitment methods were found to 
be in use but with certain common pattern through- 
out. 


MEDICAL CARE IN 


Round Table Chairman: Patrick A. Tompkins, Chairman, APWA 
Medical Care Committee, and Commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare 

Round Table Secretary: Carroll M. Hall, Commissioner, Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Department of Public Welfare 

yey SEssIONS OF the Conference were allotted to 
the discussion of medical care as it is related to 

public welfare and to the needs of public assistance 
recipients. Any comprehensive treatment of this sub- 
ject would have to include consideration of proposed 
national health legislation, the problem of the chroni- 
cally ill and the administration of provisions for 
medical care to all public assistance recipients. 


Proposep FreperaL HeattH LEcIsLATION 


Chairman: Patrick A. Tompkins, Commissioner, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Welfare 

Vice Chairman: Joseph Louchheim, Consultant, Committee for the 
Nation’s Health 


Secretary: Wallace A. Kuralt, Superintendent, Mecklenburg County 
(N. Car.) Department of Public Welfare 

N. THIS OPENING session the provisions of the Taft 

Health Bill, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and 
the Cooper-Forand Bill were reviewed and compared 
with particular reference to their effect on public 
welfare programs. These three bills represent re- 
spectively the issue of federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for medical care to the indigent, a national 
compulsory health insurance program, and the broad- 
ening of the present basis of federal matching for 
medical care for assistance recipients. This part of 
the discussion concluded with a group request that 
APWA furnish its membership with a comparative 
analysis of the several proposals. 

A discussion of statutes now providing for volun- 
tary health insurance indicated that in about twenty 
states medical societies have approached legislatures 
to prohibit the establishment of voluntary health 
insurance groups other than those sponsored by 
medical societies. This was cited as an attempt of 
the medical profession to gain a monopoly in a 
field where experimentation appears desirable. 


Care OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL 


Chairman: Daryl V. Minnis, Director, Ingham County. (Mich.) 
Department of Social Welfare 
Vice Chairman: George K. Wyman, Director, San Bernardino 


~ 


There was some discussion of what can be done in 
the midst of recruiting staff. Time would not permit 
a full exploration of this subject. It was agreed that 
there could be better use of existing agency personnel 
on a wider scope. Emphasis was made on the need 
for more child welfare field staff to provide super- 
visory and consultative services. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


County (Calif.) Department of Social Welfare 
Secretary: Evelyn S. Wilson, Director, Muscogee County (Ga.) 
Department of Public Welfare 

HE DISCUSSION IN this period revolved around the 
Teacitities needed in providing care for the chroni- 
cally ill. The following comments illustrate the points 
of emphasis. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government 
should be extended by amendment of the Social 
Security Act to allow federal matching to states for 

ssistance to individuals who wish to enter a public 
medical institution. 

While federal help in planning and financing care 
for the chronically ill is necessary, a major responsi- 
bility rests on states and localities for developing the 
needed facilities. It was pointed out that present 
facilities are largely centered in urban areas and that 
planning is essential to make facilities accessible to 
those whom they are to serve. 

A few states, notably Illinois, New York, and Ohio 
were reported as having initiated steps to establish 
or convert facilities for the care of the chronically 
ill through the use of state and county funds without 
waiting for federal financial aid. 

Discussion also revealed a wide variation in the 
costs and standards of medical care for chronically 
ill in existing facilities as well as a variation in meth- 
ods of providing such care. Some states were reported 
as allowing old age assistance grants to exceed ceil- 
ings when it was necessary to provide boarding 
home care. 

The group indicated its interest in the revival of 
federal legislation creating a National Geriatrics In- 
stitute. 


Mepicat Care For AssisTANcE RECIPIENTS 


Chairman: J. Warrington Stokes, Administrator, Multnomah County 
(Oreg.) Public Welfare Commission 

Vice Chairman: Vard V. Gray, Director, El Paso County (Colo.) 
Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Carroll M. Hall, Commissioner, Jamestown (N. Y.) De- 
partment of Public Welfare 


HIS SESSION EXAMINED medical care programs in 
several states, discussed means of control, and 
methods of reaching agreements with doctors, hos- 
pitals, and other medical facilities. Though much 
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variation in practice was apparent, medical care was 
generally accepted as a basic part of public assistance. 
Cooperation .with medical organizations was found 
to be the general practice, with frequent use of 
medical advisory committees. Different communities 
reported progress in solving problems by the use of 
joint study committees of public welfare staffs and 
medical societies. 

Interest was displayed in prepayment plans for 
medical care as demonstrated in the states of Kansas 


and Washington. Control of medical programs was 
variously obtained through. a paid staff physician, a 
committee of the medical ‘society or an advisory 
committee of doctors. An emerging pattern appeared 
in New York’s system of a local medical care plan 
using a written statement of procedures and fee 
schedules combined with a staff medical director and 
following the principle of free choice of physician 
and medical facilities. 


FIELD SUPERVISION 


Round Table Chairman: Ruth Bowen, Supervisor of Social Services, 
Michigan Department of Public Welfare 

Round Table Secretary: Ed Wieland, Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, lowa Department of Social Welfare 

se SESSIONS WERE HELD of this round table, with the 
first given to a discussion of the planning and use 

of the administrative review. The second session was 

devoted to an analysis of state supervision of large 

urban agencies. 


Tue ApMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


Chairman: Ruth Bowen, Supervisor of Social Services, Michigan 
Department of Public Welfare 

Vice Chairman: Maurice O. Hunt, Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, Indiana Department of Public Welfare 

Secretary: Ed Wieland, Director, Division of Public Assistance, Iowa 
Department of Social Welfare 

OLLOWING THE Discussions of this round table last 

year, the participants requested APWA to gather 
material from various states on the administrative 
review procedure. It was further suggested that the 
topic be listed on this year’s program. The material 
was gathered from several states by APWA and made 
available to the chairman for review prior to the 
round table discussion. 

The first item was to determine who should be 
responsible in a state agency for conducting its ad- 
ministrative reviews. In some states field representa- 
tives assume full responsibility for conducting the 
administrative review. In other states field representa- 
tives assume the responsibility with the assistance of 
other members of the state department. The third 
method consists of a separate unit established by the 
state agency which conducts the review and offers 
findings as a supervisory tool to the field representa- 
tive. Some states were of the opinion that the field 
representative should conduct the review because he 
is better qualified and can accomplish more than 
other persons not acquainted with county programs. 
The disadvantages submitted in conducting the ad- 
ministrative review by the field representative were 
as follows: 

1. The unwillingness of the field representative to 


submit a completely objective report of his own 
counties. This obstacle was met in Wisconsin by 
adopting a plan whereby the field representative re- 
viewed counties in another field representative’s dis- 
trict. 

2. The amount of time required of the field rep- 
resentative to conduct the review was questioned by 
several states. 

3. The period required to complete the review 
by the field representative was considered by some 
to be well spent, although during this period there 
were indications that the regular services for the 
various counties would be neglected. 

4. Several states indicated they had found a lack 
of uniformity in the analysis and interpretation made 
by field representatives who conducted their own ad- 
ministrative reviews. 

There appeared to be a difference of opinion as to 
what some states meant when they talked of “their 
administrative reviews.” In some instances an over-all 
study of the county agency appeared to be included 
while others seemed to be limited to the review of 
cases. It was generally agreed that in the development 
of an administrative review process each state should 
look forward to a plan which would be of equal or 
greater value than the Federal administrative review 
which is now conducted at a county level. It was 
the opinion of the group that during the coming 
year consideration should be given to the development 
of a self review by the county agencies. 


Larce Ursan AGENCIES 


Chairman: Eleanor A. Schopke, Regional Representative, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration 

Vice Chairman: Jarle Leirfallom, Director, Division of Social 
Welfare, Minnesota Department of Social Security 

Secretary: Ronald H. Born, Director, San Francisco City and County 
(Calif.) Welfare Department 


HE MEETING STARTED Off with an active discussion 
indicating widely divergent viewpoints as to what 
state supervision of large urban agencies should rep- 
resent and of what it should consist. This ranged, on 
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the one hand, from the suggestions that, for the large 
urban agency, the local agency should be given super- 
vision only where and when it is requested and then 
only by the state director or technical staff of the 
state agency and not by a state field representative. 
It ranged, on the other hand, to the suggestion that 
the large urban agency should be given no different 
type of supervision than the smallest rural agency 
in the state. 

The methods followed in state supervision of large 
urban agencies in ten states were reviewed. It was 
the final conclusion of those present that there can 
be no such thing as a uniform pattern for such super- 
vision. The requirements in state-local relations vary 


greatly, not only with the size of the local agency but 
also with the wide variety of other factors which exist. 
There was general agreement among those present 
that, in the usual case, supervision of a large urban 
agency based upon case by case review on a con- 
tinuing basis of all cases is a costly method of opera- 
tion representing as it does great duplication of effort. 
The group seemed to favor an administrative review 
program, incorporating a statistical sampling of cases 
for review, and implemented by continuing consulta- 
tion arid freedom of discussion of problems and pol- 
icies both through the field representative and directly 
between the state and local administrative staffs. 


STANDARDS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Round Table Chairman: Robert P. Wray, Chairman, APWA Com- 
mittee on Assistance Standards, and Deputy Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance 

Round Table Secretary: Pearl Clark, Assistant Director, Denver 
(Colo.) Bureau of Public Welfare 


STANDARDS IN PusLic ASSISTANCE 


Chairman: Janet Pleak,. Chief, Division of Standards and Service, 
Illinois Public Aicl! Commission 

Vice Chairman: Donald S. Howard, Director, Department of Social 
Work Administration, Russell Sage Foundation 

Secretary: Pearl Clark, Assistant Director, Denver Bureau of Public 
Welfare 


ARLY IN THE First of the two sessions of this round 
E table, reference was made to the work of the 
APWA Committee on Assistance Standards. In the 
Committee’s efforts to formulate some preliminary 
statements, the Committee Chairman asked Donald 
S. Howard, Director, Department of Social Work 
Administration, Russell Sage Foundation, and a 
member of tthe Committee, to make a statement of 
principles which he incorporated in this preamble. 


“Everyone has the right to a decent living; to work 
and advance his well being; to health, education and 
social security. There shall be equal opportunity for 
all to participate in the economic and cultural life 
of the community.” 

Mr. Howard further spoke of the objectives of the 
workers of the nation in their effort to experience 
this decent standard of living for themselves and 
their families and of the responsibility of govern- 
ment to provide this standard when the workers 
themselves could no longer do it. The government 
assumes its responsibility through the social insur- 
ances, social utilities, and public assistance. He re- 
viewed the value of cash assistance, individualized 
service, medical care, rehabilitation, and uniformity 


and adequacy of assistance grants. This pronounce- 
ment projected some discussion around the practical 
significance of the preamble, whether goals now 
obtainable should be set, what costs would have to 
be considered, and should the purpose be to influ- 
ence legislative bodies. In summarization of the dis- 
cussion, the preamble was thought to be an expres- 
sion of an ideal to be achieved in the march of 
social progress. 

The APWA Committee on Assistance Standards, 
whose assignment was “to study methods of deter- 
mining need, of achieving uniformity in assistance 
grants, and equity of treatment of persons in need,” 
had already formulated some conclusions. A state- 
ment had been prepared on thinking of the Com- 
mittee in relation to what items should be included 
in determining the basic minimum standard of living 
and how each of these items fits into our general 
conception of family needs. It was the opinion that 
the following items should be included in a basic 
budget; food, shelter, fuel and utilities, clothing, 
household supplies, personal incidentals, and special 
items required for maintaining minimum standards 
for health and decency. It was thought these might 
have to be expressed in terms of maximums or we 
might find them unobtainable because of lack of 
appropriations. 

It was suggested that we need to make studies of 
what happens to people who have inadequate funds 
to maintain a proper diet. The question is asked 
about what are the results of low standards of care 
in the lives of people and how do adequate standards 
help people. We need to really know what happens 
when people are forced to live below a subsistence 


level. 
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Deve.Lopinc Resources 


Chairman: Margaret Barnard, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 


Vice Chairman: Virginia Tanner, Associate Professor of Social 
Casework, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Secretary: Pearl Clark, Assistant Director, Denver (Colo.) Bureau 
of Public Welfare 


DEVELOPMENT AND utilization of client resources 
f Paghownanese to the agency and to the client for 
several reasons: 

1. Social Security Act and most state public wel- 
fare laws provide for the application of all resources 
against the estimated needs of the recipient. The 
Social Security Administration requires the develop- 
ment of policies by the state agency for the uniform 
evaluation and application of resources to needs. 

2. The applicant or recipient frequently needs and 
welcomes advice and assistance in securing certain 
benefits to which he is entitled and in conserving 
such resources as property and insurance. 

3. Many states now facing both the costs of infla- 
tion and a rising case load will undoubtedly consider 
as one method of meeting this problem a reevaluation 
of their resource policies, 

The group first turned their attention to the neces- 
sity of the agency and the applicant understanding 
the responsibility of each with respect to resources. 
It was agreed that this responsibility was common to 
all agencies administering public assistance. A variety 
of methods were described by the various states rep- 
resented in carrying out this responsibility. 

The second area opened for discussion was regard- 
ing the determination of employability for persons 
applying for or receiving assistance. It was obvious 
that most of the states were experiencing difficulties 
in this field. No real agreement was reached as to 


when and if there should be an insistence on employ- 
ment. 


It was generally agreed that employment should 
be a real resource to the agency and the recipients of 
assistance whether handicapped, or fully employable. 
Proposals were made for agency policies providing 
an incentive to employment but there was far from 
agreement on this point. Some felt that there should 
be such an incentive for employment in the case of 
mothers of ADC children. Others felt that adoles- 
cents needed such an incentive but adults did not. 

This second session of the round table then dis- 
cussed benefits and income other than wages which 
are related to employment such as unemployment 
insurance, OASI, workmen’s compensation, and pro- 
ceeds of court action or other settlement in the case 
of accident. It was agreed that income from unem- 
ployment insurance and OASI would always be 
applied against budgeted needs as would weekly or 
monthly grants under the workmen’s compensation 
program. 

The whole question of insurance was discussed at 
some length. It was obvious that the policies in this 
regard varied from state to state. However, those 
states which permitted the inclusion of the payments 
of insurance premiums usually had a maximum on 
the amount of insurance which a recipient was per- 
mitted to carry. The general feeling of the group 
seemed to indicate that resources in the form of 
insurances should not be permitted in an agency 
budgeting to meet basic needs. 

The discussion concerning the responsibility of 
relatives indicated that some states have and enforce 
provisions for determining the ability and willingness 
of relatives to assist in the support of indigent persons. 
Other states have provisions and do not use them. 
Still others have no provisions. There seemed to be 
some indication that the philosophy of the responsi- 
bility of relatives to assist was more prevalent in the 
eastern states than in the western states. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES .. 


Round Table Chairman: John F. Wenstrand, Chief, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Nebraska Department of Assistance 
and Child Welfare 


Round Table Secretary: Roger Butts, Chairman of the Board, New 
York State Association of Public Welfare Accountants 
RELATIVELY SMALL but enthusiastic group of ac- 

A countants and fiscal control officers carried on 

two animated sessions on research, planning, and 

audit control. The first meeting was devoted to a 

discussion of the application of time study data. Ex- 

periences from the states of California, Louisiana, 


Michigan and Nebraska served as the basis for dis- 
cussion. 


Time Stupy 


Chairman: C. A. Herbage, Deputy Director, California Department 
of Social Welfare 


Vice Chairman: John F. Wenstrand, Chief, Division of Research 


and Statistics, Nebraska Department of Assistance and Child 
Welfare 


Secretary: Vard V. Gray, Director, El Paso County (Colo.) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare 
BRASKA FOUND THAT many factors had to be cor- 
N related in interpreting the results of the time 
study. For instance, the factor of the age of the 
visitor was found to have some bearing on the amount 
of time spent in field work. The older visitors spent 
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approximately 10 per cent of their time in field work 
as against approximately 30 per cent for younger 
workers. The factor of home responsibilities and 
duties was also found to have a bearing on the 
interpretation of time study data. Nebraska found 
that the time study brought out definite individual 
and agency patterns. 

The discussion brought out that Michigan uses the 
time study and considers it invaluable in requesting 
appropriations from the state legislature as they can 
show the legislature just what it costs to do business 
on the various welfare programs. Louisiana has de- 
veloped a job study method which they believe to 
be more satisfactory than a time study. This method 
shows the time spent on each case and on each opera- 
tion and then this data is translated into cost. 

Considerable time was spent in discussing the 
qualitative factors of job performance which, it was 
agreed, could not be measured by the time study 
method. It was pointed out that agencies must meet 
certain practical considerations and as there is only 
a limited amount of money available for administra- 
tion some method must be used to justify the actual 
work done for purposes of appropriations without 
reference to quality per se. It was felt that quality 
of work is something apart from the direct purposes 
of a time study and would vary from state to state 
according to individual concepts of quality. 


Financia AvupiIts 


Chairman: J. Carl Crowe, Comptroller, Bureau of Finance, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance 

Vice Chairman: Frank Craft, Director of Finance, Florida Welfare 
Board 

Secretary: Roger Butts, Chairman of Board, New York State As- 
sociation of Public Welfare Accountants 

ee CHAIRMAN OF the second meeting of this round 
table opened the discussion by outlining in a 

descriptive way the methods now being used in his 

state relative to auditing public welfare records. The 

statement that financial auditors who served in the 

field are permitted to review case records for ques- 


tions on eligibility and the amount of the grant 
created considerable surprise among the group present 
at this session. 

Various finance officers and auditors reviewed the 
financial audit procedure in use in their respective 
states. Relationships between auditors and social 
service personnel was examined. The need and use 
of financial auditors was discussed and their place 
in the administrative structure was outlined. It was 
further agreed that competent social service personnel 
by a periodic social audit was better able to determine 
the eligibility factor and that their exceptions should 
then be referred to a financial auditor for determina- 
tion as to the amount of assistance granted to an 
ineligible case and the procedure to be followed in 
making restitution, 

Those present representing state financial divisions 
stated that there was a lack of competent personnel 
to do the intensive auditing job that is necessary in 
the public assistance field and that the magnitude of 
the program certainly warrants an expansion of the 
auditing divisions. It was further agreed that public 
welfare accounting was a separate field and that a cost 
accountant or CPA did not necessarily qualify in the 
field of public welfare accounting. Everyone believed 
that a person in this field should have some back- 
ground or experience in either social service or the 
administration of public assistance. 


The group was interested in the question of public 
assistance budgeting and discussed the procedure 
which provides for the “rounding out” of individual 
case budgets. Those in favor of the plan stated that 
the difference in rounding out budgets to even dollars 
was less expensive than the administrative cost of 
frequent minor adjustments. However, the other 
point of view was that in the administration of public 
assistance our first responsibility is to meet need and 
that if it is adequately met there is no excuse for the 
expenditure of public funds by giving additional 


allowances merely to save administrative costs. 


PERSONNEL 


Round Table Chairman: Pauline Wert, Director, Bureau of Person- 
nel and Training, Virginia Department.of Public Welfare 


Round Table Secretary: Mary Claire Johnson, Administrative As- 
sistant, Illinois Public Aid Commission 


LL THREE MEETINGS of the personnel round tables 
A were well attended and participation was lively. 
Discussion was organized around recruitment and 
service ratings, training of public welfare administra- 
tors, and strengths and weaknesses of the merit 
system. 





RECRUITMENT 


Chairman: Pauline Wert, Director, Bureau of Personnel and Train- 
ing, Virginia Department of Public Welfare 

Vice Chairman: Hubert Harris, Chief, Bureau of Social Services, 
Missouri Department of Public Health and Welfare 

Secretary: Mary Claire Johnson, Administrative Assistant, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission 


ISCUSSION IN THE first meeting focused on difficulties 
it in finding personnel and on recruiting methods. 
The discussion brought out six reasons why recruiting 


is difficult: 
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1. Sheer lack of enough qualified personnel. 

2. Mistakes made in limiting recruiting activities 
to the college and graduate level, instead of promoting 
student interest in high school and junior college 
years. 

3. Low salaries compared with those offered in 
comparable fields. 

4. Competition among agencies for employees, 
especially with the Veterans Administration. 

5. State and local residence requirements. 

6. Requirements that certain employees, especially 
the caseworkers, have an automobile as a condition of 
employment. 


Service RaTINcs 


HE DISCUSSION ON service ratings brought out that 
| pate states have been laboring under the difficulty 
that service ratings “grew up backwards.” Because 
civil service and merit systems required personnel 
ratings, the agencies began first with the rating scale 
and then worked backward toward standards of per- 
formance and job analysis. It was agreed that sound 
development of useful personnel rating systems should 
proceed from; analyzing the job, establishing stand- 
ards of performance for the job, and finally, working 
out effective instruments for measuring performance 
on the job in accordance with the standards estab- 
lished. 

In working toward a constructive system, it is neces- 
sary to establish sound criteria of performance and to 
have these understood and accepted by the employee. 
This means that there must be employee participation 
not only in developing the standards, but also in 
working out the rating with the particular employee 
being rated. 


TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Chairman: Ralph King, Commissioner, Essex County (N. Y.) De- 
partment of Public Welfare - 

Vice Chairman: Herbert Emmerich, Director, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House 

Secretary: Harold H. Smith, Director, Bureau of Social Service, 
Idaho Department of Public Assistance 


5 pes HAVE BEEN scattered efforts for developing 
training plans for administrators, but only recently 
has there been a real awareness of the need in this 
area. It was agreed that the graduate schools of 
social work have an important place in the training 
program for public welfare administrators. The 
graduate schools should accept as much responsibility 
as possible in providing facilities for administrators 
to be trained and furnished an opportunity for ad- 
ministrators to return to graduate schools for addi- 
tional study and training. Local and state depart- 
ments should take advantage of institutes offered and 


should increase the effectiveness of their in-service 
training programs. Departments could work closely 
with graduate schools wherever possible and draw on 
the graduate school for help in planning departmental 
institutes on training programs for administrators. 
It was agreed that the state departments should take 
leadership in planning and developing programs for 
training in their respective states as well as help select 
the administrators for the particular institutes. The 
selection would be on the basis of job responsibilities. 


Tue Merit System 


Chairman: J. J. Donovan, Associate Director, Civil Service Assem- 
bly of The United States and Canada 

Secretary: Martha Horne, Personnel Supervisor, Florida Welfare 
Board 


Discussants: Mrs. Ruth Devney, Executive Secretary, Hennepin 
County (Minn.) Welfare Board 
Robert B. Canary, Assistant Chief, Division of Social Admin- 
istration, Ohio Department of Public Welfare 
Thomas Wilson, Director of Personnel, Michigan State Civil 
Service Commission 


HE CHAIRMAN OPENED this session with a general 
tee of merit systems in this country, and pointed 
out that the merit system meant job security to the 
employee and the safeguarding of public funds in 
insuring efficient administration to the taxpayer. 

Some local administrators believed that there is too 
much emphasis on written examinations and that 
there has been insufficient work done on the develop- 
ment of tests for social workers. Other points made 
were that the probationary period of six months is 
too short to insure fairness to the employee and to 
the agency and that veterans preference is unfair to 
the agency and to the veteran since it tends to make 
administrators think that veterans obtain preference 
regardless of ability. This attitude can be a real 
handicap to many competent veterans. Some stated 
that merit system registers are not kept current and 
that determining availability is a time-consuming 
process on the part of the agency; that more active 
recruitment is needed to attract additional candidates 
for examinations and that the merit system should 
be exerting its efforts toward doing a progressivé job 
of recruitment rather than using its energies in ex- 
ercizing its control function. 

Need was emphasized for mutual understanding 
between the operating agency and the central per- 
sonnel agency of the legal framework within which 
each works. It was believed that the operating agency 
and social workers particularly have a real responsi- 
bility for the recruitment of social workers. It was 
believed urgent that social workers contribute to the 
development of better testing materials. It was gen- 
erally agreed that there was nothing wrong with 
the principle underlying merit system administration, 
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but that there is great need for improving many of 
the practices. In some states, it was also believed that 
both operating officials and merit system officials need 
to work together to demonstrate good performance 
as a means of increasing the prestige of public serv- 


ice. The chairman summarized by stating that a 
good merit system program must have four basic 
essentials: a good law, good administration, adequate 
budget, and administrative support from operating 
departments. 


BASIC CASEWORK SERVICES IN PUBLIC +WELFARE 


* Round Table Chairman: Elizabeth de Schweinitz, Consultant on 
In-Service Training, District of Columbia Board of Public 
Welfare 


Round Table Vice Chairman: Mildred Creager, Supervisor of Field 
Services, Division of Social Administration, Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare 


Round Table Secretary: Marian B. Sprague, Supervisor, Philadelphia 
County (Penna.) Board of Assistance 
LTHOUGH ONLY ONE session was held of this round 
A table, that meeting proved to be stimulating and 
thought-provoking to those in attendance. Starting 
by giving a reassurance to the local public welfare 


worker that his is a casework job, the meeting went“ 


forward to the conclusion that the total agency has 
to take responsibility for a pervading philosophy 
that recognizes the principles enumerated in the fol- 
lowing summary. 

Asking for help has a specific meaning for each 
individual. While human beings are born into organ- 
ized groups, they have a specific way of behaving. 
People differ in the kind of things that give them 
satisfaction, anxiety, distress and incapacity. The 
outer world imposes regulations but the individual 
meets them with a total but unique response. The 
quality of his response helps the worker to measure 
his capacity to use help and possibilities for growth. 


Casework Services ProvipEp 


HE CHAIRMAN SUGGESTED four general groupings for 
} peas services provided by a local public agency. 
First, those services which provide income mainte- 
nance for people who cannot provide it for them- 
selves. Second, provisions for children placed in 
adoption and foster care homes. Third, protective 
services in behalf of all children and, fourth, services 
to parents and persons in the solution of problems 
with which they cannot themselves cope. 

The problem faced by workers carrying large case 


RELATIONSHIPS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
WELFARE AGENCIES IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Round Table Chairman: Edward L. Worthington, Director, Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Department of Public Health and Welfare 

Round Table Vice Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director, 
Community Fund of Chicago 

Round Table Secretary: Violet Seider, Health and Welfare Plan- 
ning Department, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


loads and who feel that the granting of financial 
assistance is not a casework service was discussed. 
There was discussion as to whether the amount of 
time the staff has to spend with individual cases 
determines whether casework services are provided. 

The worker deals with people one by one, because 
people do not live by averages, but by their own 
version of reality. 

The worker must be aware not to try to give 
those services for which neither she nor the agency 
is prepared. 

With such a permeating philosophy, the worker 
and the agency will have no difficulty to learn what 
is to be impersonalized, namely eligibility require- 
ments; what to personalize—client’s attitudes and 
feeling about assistance and other services. The 
worker will know how to appraise rights—which are 
definable, to appraise needs—which can only be indi- 
vidual. She also will know how to elicit participation 
in the utilization of services, and the establishment of 
eligibility, and thus strengthen the client’s capacity 
for self-organization and growth. 


Basic ELEMENTS OF SERVICES 


HE four basic elements in the development of 

sound public welfare services were listed as: (1) 
good organization structure, efficient procedures, 
speed in working through different operations; (2) 
good workable, flexible policies; (3) a pervading phi- 
losophy that permeates from the top to the bottom; 
and (4) skill. With these elements the agency will 
be in a position to put into practice one of the basic 
principles of democracy—namely—to give each indi- 
vidual the opportunities to make the most use of his 
capacities for a self-maintaining, responsible, and use- 
ful human being and citizen. 


T WAS THE CONSENSUs of the meeting that there 
l needs to be a strengthening of relationships be- 
tween public agency officials and community welfare 
planning bodies. In discussing the methods to achieve 
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this end, the group indicated that membership of 
public agency officials in councils should be the same 
as for private agency representatives. They also indi- 
cated that in addition to representation from agen- 
cies—both public and private—it is important that 
councils have strong representation from civic organ- 
izations and other citizen groups in the council. 
Councils to be effective in community planning must 
be truly community welfare councils with the accent 
on community and welfare rather than councils of, 
by, and for agencies. 


Use Mane or CounciLs 


HE ABILITY OF THE council to be useful to public 
jet officials depends in large measure upon 
the use made of such councils by such officials. For 
example, it is important that changes in agency pro- 
gram or policies should be cleared, in advance of 
being put into effect by public departments, through 
the appropriate committee or division of the council. 
This makes it possible for other agencies in the 
community to adapt their services to meet the changes 
suggested and to bring to bear on the decision the 
weight of public opinion. It is also important that 
public agencies uses the council’s central services as, 
for example, social service exchange and social sta- 
tistical reporting. It is only as both public and 
private agencies report on service statistics that the 
community can plan on a factual basis in terms of 
services rendered and needed in the community. 

Public agency officials expressed the opinion that 
they could relate themselves more easily to a council 
which was courageous by taking stands on important 
legislative matters. The role of council legislative 
committees was discussed with an emphasis on com- 
mittees of both public and private agency representa- 
tives plus strong citizen leadership. 


The value of the council in an advisory capacity 
to both public and private appropriating bodies was 
discussed. The budget review now established in 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation was cited in which 
public agency officials sit in on planning and policy 
committees and budget review committees for both 
public and private programs. The experiences of 
Chicago and Pittsburgh were also cited in this con- 
nection, The importance of seeing budgets of private 
agencies in relation to total expenditures by public 
agencies was stressed. 


State PLANNING CouNCcILs 


HE VALUE OF STATE planning councils was empha- 
Tiizea since so frequently local communities are 
not in a position to make themselves felt on matters 
affecting a broader segment of the state population. 
The experiences of Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio 
were cited. Such bodies are serving not only as a 
clearing house for local communities but are also 
attempting to gather factual information on the basis 
of which state officials can offer adequate social 
legislative measures. 

The importance of clarifying the relationship of 
public and private responsibility for social work was 
emphasized. The need for establishing criteria against 
which public and private agencies can periodically 
review their functions in terms of keeping their 
services flexible was pointed out. It was further sug- 
gested that the council might well serve the com- 
munity in its central planning function by evaluating 
existing services in the light of these criteria. It was 
recognized that at any given time the decision about 
what should be public or private would vary in dif- 
ferent communities. The confusion in this picture 
at the present time was noted. 


SCHOOL AND AGENCY 


Round Table Chairman: Elizabeth Smith, Administrator, Division 
of Public Assistance, Rhode Island Department of Social 
Welfare 

Round Table Vice Chairman: John J. Cronin, Dean, School of 
Social Work, University of Connecticut 

Round Table Secretary: Sue Spencer, Director, American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work 


HE MAJOR POINTS made in the 1946 round table on 
Tisis subject were summarized in opening this 
year’s meeting. A report was then given on the 
progress which has been made by the National Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education in securing funds for 
a substantial study of social work education and the 
ways in which it can be strengthened to provide 
more adequate preparation for social work. 


The group discussed first the professional nature 
of public welfare, agreeing that public agencies want 
the contributions which can be made by profession- 
ally prepared social workers, but that the primary 
problem is how to secure an adequate supply. Since 
it will obviously be impossible to provide profes- 
sional education for all public welfare workers at 
any time in the near future, it is essential: (1) to 
classify jobs so that the maximum use is made of 
professionally skilled persons; (2) to stress educa- 
tional leaves for administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel, as well as for persons at the beginning levels; 
(3) to conserve the partially developed skills of 
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workers, who have had partial professional educa- 
tion, through adequate supervision and staff develop- 
ment and proper job classification. 


ConTRIBUTION TO COMMUNITY WELFARE 


T IS MOST IMPORTANT, also, to assist the public 

welfare staffs to believe in the contfibution being 
made by such programs to community welfare even 
though progress is slow and standards of assistance 
and service are often far below what we would all 
wish. 

Interest was shown in the increasing use of the 
undergraduate years to provide some orientation to 
the field of social work, as well as building a broad 
base in the social services and liberal arts. The Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work reported 
teaching materials available through its office for 
use in classroom courses, as well as agency experi- 
ence and observation. An increase was noted in state- 
wide conferences between graduate schools of social 
work, colleges having undergraduate pre-social work 
programs, and the public and private agencies. These 
conferences discussed undergraduate teaching and 
counselling with undergraduate students. It was 
agreed that some follow-up study of these pre-social 
work students to see what happens to them and to 
test the effectiveness of their pre-social work educa- 
tion would be useful. 


FRAGMENTARY EDUCATION 


SS WAS GIVEN to the danger of fragmentary 
education, particularly in situations where the 


worker is getting little supervisory help in his appli- 
cation of theory to his job and where other courses 
and field work are not taken concurrently. Recogni- 
tion was given to the continuing necessity for a con- 
siderable amount of professional education to be 
taken on a part time or short time basis, due to 
shortage of personnel and the high cost of education. 
Both school and agency have a responsibility for 
counselling with such students and most schools set 
definite limits to the number and kind of courses 
which can be taken on a part time basis. 

Work-study plans are at present increasing, and 
can be used effectively if properly safeguarded. Gen- 
erally, however, better results can be anticipated if 
the school, the agency supplying the scholarship, and 
the student are entirely free to plan for the field work 
placement which offers the greatest advantages to 
the student. 


Neep Fietp PLAcEMENTS 


tT PROVISION OF enough field work places is still 
the principal obstacle to real expansion of enroll- 
ment in schools of social work. Many states reported 
plans by which the agency supplies one or more full 
time field work supervisors to the schools within 
the state. Where the school must pay for a sub- 
stantial number of faculty supervisors, this greatly 
increases the cost in what is already a high per 
capita investment by the university. Both plans, fac- 
ulty supervision and agency supervision, will work 
well if based on sound planning. 


PLIGHT OF THE NONRESIDENT 


Round Table Chairman: Paul V. Benner, Director of Local Wel- 
fare Services, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 

Round Table Vice Chairman: Martha Nelson, Director, Department 
of Social Service, Florida Welfare Board 

Round Table Secretary: William A. Barr, Executive Assistant Super- 
intendent of Charities, Los Angeles County (Calif.) Depart- 
ment of Charities 


OLLOWING A STATEMENT of the purpose of the 
F round table and of the background of the pro- 
gram, the meeting was opened with an account 
of the situation in Los Angeles County, California 
with all the ramifications caused by the nonresidence 
regulations in force there. 

The attention of the group was also called to the 
problem caused by the recent immigration of Puerto 
Ricans who were being brought from the Islands 
and dumped on New York City without adequate 
provision being made for their absorption in com- 
munity life. 

The provisions of the Cooper-Forand Bill were dis- 


cussed, particularly those regarding the removal of 
residence requirements for states and local communi- 
ties who wish to participate in the financing. 

The question was raised of whether we were not 
anticipating problems while still failing to meet in 
many states the problem of adequate relief for full- 
fledged state residents. 


The discussion pointed out that the so-called non- 
residents now have access to all the other public 
facilities such as police, recreational, and school facili- 
ties with no question as to their being ineligible 
because of lack of residence. 

A local director from. Massachusetts stated the con- 
ditions existing in his state and pointed out that 
need is met regardless of residence or lack of it. 
He took the position that this was the important 
factor and that the quibbling of who isto pay the 
bill should be done after the need had been met. 
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THE CITIZEN BOARD'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN PUBLIC WELFARE” 


Round Table Chairman: Carlton H. Runciman, Chairman, Michi- 
gan State Board of Social Welfare 

Round Table Vice Chairman: Frank A. Robbins, Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance (Former Member of 
Local and State Boards) 

Round Table Secretary: Burton W. Wilcox, Chairman of Board, 
Public Welfare Board of North Dakota 

HE- MEMBERS OF this round table found that in dis- 
, genties this subject one first must know what 
kind of boards exist in the several states. It was found 
that there are about as many different kinds of boards 
as there are states that have boards. 

The discussion centered around the responsibility 
of the citizen board in connection with public welfare. 
It was agreed that board members have a ‘responsi- 
bility to explain to the people with whom they come 
in contact the work of the welfare department. This 
is especially true in all programs that are supported 
by public taxation. It was felt that citizen boards 
who are serving without pay, or merely a nominal 
consideration for attending meetings, have an oppor- 
tunity that does not exist with the paid employee. 
It is a known fact that even our best public servants 
have been criticized for asking for greater appropria- 
tions and have been accused of attempting to build 
up their particular departments. 


InFoRMED Boarp MEMBERS 


T WAS DECIDED that each and every state should carry 
| out a program of not only keeping the state board 


members well informed as to general policies but 
more intensive work should be done to acquaint the 
local boards with the program. It was found that in 
several states there existed a state organization of 
county welfare board members and this is an excellent 
means of acquainting the board members with their 
jobs and of integrating the program throughout the 
state. These state organizations should be encouraged 
at all times and the state board has a responsibility 
in connection with these organizations. It is further 
believed that frequent meetings should be held in 
the districts where all members of local boards would 
have an opportunity to get together and discuss wel- 
fare matters. 
Home rule in America is quite firmly implanted in 
the people’s ideology and while it is necessary to 
have a single state organization, the state board mem- 
bers should be very careful in their attempts to in- 
terpret the program to the local people. They should 
at all times stay away from anything that might ap- 
pear to be dictatorial in their policy. Some states 
have issued booklets explaining the duties of not only 
the state welfare board, but the duties of the local 
boards, and these pamphlets seem to have been greatly 
appreciated by local board members. The group 
believed that this idea should be encouraged. It is 
realized that in order to have a successful welfare 
program, we must all work together in harmony. 


RELATIONSHIP OF UNION WELFARE FUNDS TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Round Table Chairman: James Brindle, Director, Bureau of As- 
sistance, Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 

Round Table Secretary: H. J. Gibbons, President, Labor Health 
Institute, St. Louis, Missouri 


Discussants: W. L. P. Burke, Legal Consultant and Secretary 
to Board of Trustees of Bituminous Coal Fund 
Raymond M. Hilliard, Public Aid Director, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission 
HE MEMBERS OF THis round table viewed the entry 
‘yr trade unions with their health and welfare plans 
as a new force in these fields. They saw them as a 
positive factor in supplementing public welfare efforts 
in the fields of health care, recreation, rehabilitation, 
and education. 

These widespread health and recreation programs 
cover in the mine workers’ plan 600,000 people, and 
the steel workers’ union plan, now in its embryonic 
stages, covers some 900,000 steel workers. These two 
major plans and hundreds of other plans were recog- 
nized as being a force to give real help to the com- 
munity in meeting its health, recreation, and welfare 


needs. They should be a factor which will lift the 
health level of the whole community, obviously con- 
tributing to the reduction of need for public assistance. 

The entry of trade unions into this field makes 
necessary on the part of the unions a new concern for 
proper and improved legislation in the field of public 
assistance. Now more than ever before, they can 
become a powerful ally in the efforts to secure ade- 
quate legislation on both the state and federal levels. 
The final agreement in the discussion was that the 
entry of the unions would provide another objective 
group concerned with public assistance standards. A 
point of conflict was recognized between the public 
assistance agencies’ present policies, and the plans of 
the United Mine Workers’ health and welfare pro- 
gram to supplement assistance grants. This supple- 
mentation becomes a part of the client’s income and 
resources, hence making it necessary for the agency 
to reduce the public assistance grant. 
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INSTITUTIONS—LICENSE ANU INSPECTION 


Round Table Chairman: Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Welfare, New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies 

Round Table Vice Chairman: Otto F. Walls, Administrator, Indiana 
Department of Public Welfare 

Round Table Secretary: R. Eugene Brown, Assistant to Commis- 
sioner and Director, Division of Public Assistance, North Caro- 
lina Board of Public Welfare 

T WAS THE ConsENSus of this round table that li- 
mat and inspection can be used to raise stand- 
ards of operation in institutions and particularly with 
reference to licensing nursing homes. The approach 
should be on the “case work” basis plus the education 
of the administrating authority. The method of ac- 
crediting as contrasted with licensing has a useful 
function and is based upon the establishment of 
standards on the state level. 

The function of licensing or accrediting may be in 
the hands of either a public health department or a 
public welfare department with a leaning on the part 
of this group toward the welfare department as the 
agency because of the intimate correlation between the 
medical and social aspects of the problem. 

The licensing or accrediting law alone is not enough 
but supervision in relation to the maintenance of 
standards is essential. 

The type of service which an institution is equipped 
to render and which is available should be known to 
the public and social agencies. In this way the type 
of patient suitable for care in that institution will be 
placed there. Interpretation to persons seeking advice 
for the care of a specific case can well be handled 
through a central referral agency. 

Public assistance agencies, in the face of the press- 
ing need, should not encourage persons to develop 


nursing homes since the mass need evidenced in the 
field of chronic illness is so great that inevitably gov- 
ernment must establish public institutions to care for 
the major part of that load. The possibility of recon- 
verting the ancient almshouse to the purposes of a 
modern infirmary for the care of the chronically ill 
and aged emphasized the importance of the profes- 
sional management of such an institution as con- 
trasted with the old method of the county farm. 
This activity, if continued at all, should be under aus- 
pices other than that of the administration of the 
county infirmary. 

Public assistance agencies, if they desire and expect 
good nursing care in nursing homes, must be pre- 
pared to pay the necessary rates for the maintenance 
of such care. 

In general it appears that the public expects the 
impossible from nursing homes. People expect .a 
guarantee of certain quality of service without know- 
ing exactly what they mean by the certain quality. 
The public wishes to be assured that the operator is 
competent, his character is above reproach, the assured 
protection of the patient is guaranteed and all the 
patient’s needs will be met. In general there appears 
to be considerable ignorance on the part of the public 
in respect to looking for such service and as a result 
people are frequently disappointed in type of homes 
selected. 

Two states represented at the meeting have de- 
veloped, under the auspices of the public welfare 
department, associations of homes for the aged which 
are attempting some standardization in ‘cooperation 
with the state departments. 


IMPACT OF PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION | 
ON LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Round Table Chairman: Maurice Pettit, St. Joseph County (Ind.) 
Department of Public Welfare 

Round Table Vice-Chairman: Charles P. Jeffries, Director, Atlantic 
County (N. J.) Welfare Board 

Round Table Secretary: Ruth L. Bowman, Executive Secretary, Ram- 
sey County (Minn.) and St. Paul Welfare Board 
S$ A METHOD OF stimulating discussion the chairman 

A offered several questions at the start of this meet- 

ing. These were: 

1. How long can the Federal Government continue 
passing directive legislation affecting the states and 
the local communities? How long will this process 
be acceptable to the local government units? 

2. Do local communities believe that the Federal 
Government goes a bit far in its direction to the states 
and to the local communities? 


3. Is there some question as to the effect on state 
and local governments of a single unit administering 
all welfare functions? 

4. What are the problems which will be faced by 
the local units in terms of raising money, accepting 
responsibility, and selling a total welfare program to 
the community? 

One of the participants discussed the benefits of 
the Cooper-Forand Bill as it would affect local com- 
munities. The major points made were as follows: 


1. The coordination of welfare programs is ad- 
mittedly good and on whole economical. In stream- 
lining the services, an elimination of cumbersome and 
overlapping functions is desirable. 
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2. It is desirable to set standards of assistance and 
the proposed legislation would have this general effect. 

3. Services as well as assistance may be given under 
this Bill. With many agencies now giving not only 
child welfare services but also casework services to 
families and adults, the inclusion of services in the 
Bill helps in selling an integrated plan not only to 
the community but to public welfare people. 

The present patchwork system of local administra- 
tion was noted with the comment that there is little 
doubt in anyone’s mind that it needs an overhauling. 
The costs of administering welfare programs has 
increased to such an extent in the past 10 to 15 years 
that some persons attending the round table wondered 
if legislative and governing bodies had become wary 


of any new adventures in this field. One participant 
wondered if Point 11 in the APWA Platform (That 
all aspects of the welfare program in which the 
Federal Government participates financially be ad- 
ministered by a single agency at the local, state, and 
federal level) was unduly optimistic concerning the 
influence of a single agency requirement as a cure-all 
for the problem of administration. 

Discussion brought out that some of the local ad- 
ministrators present at this session were not fully 
in accord with all of the provisions of the Bill. Debate 
centered on the elimination of residence and settle- 
ment, standards of assistance, eligibility requirements, 
and the variable grant plan. 





SPECIAL 


Board of Directors Meeting 


N ADDITION To the general meetings, panel discus- 
L sions and round tables, certain special meetings 
were held at the time of the Conference. The Board 
of Directors of the Association met on Wednesday, 
December 3, the day before the Conference itself 
began. During an all day meeting the members of 
the Board discussed various aspects of the operation 
of the Association. Two of the major topics of the 
agenda were the new membership fee schedule and 
alternative proposals for election of officers of the 
Association. The new fee schedule makes a major 
change in agency membership fees and also elimi- 
nates the introductory membership fee of $3.00 for 
individual membership. The action taken by the 
Board on this proposal was reported at the annual 
business meeting, as was the action by the Board 
on the proposals regarding election of officers and 
board members. 


State Associations of Local Directors 


HE OFFICIALS OF the state associations of local direc- 
ype met together at a luncheon to share their 
experiences and hear of activities in other states. 
Persons from the twenty-two states having associa- 
tions were in attendance in addition to several local 
administrators from states where organizations have 
not yet been formed, although such a plan is being 
considered. Total attendance was about forty persons. 

Joseph E. Baldwin, Director, Lake County (Gary, 
Indiana) Department of Public Welfare and, Chair- 
man, Committee on Relations With State Associa- 
tions of Local Welfare Directors, presided at the 
luncheon. Copies of a report prepared by Mr. Bald- 
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win and Guy Justis of the APWA staff were distrib- 
uted. This report outlined the characteristics of the 
various state associations as well as describing their 
activities and committee structures. A directory of 
the officers of the twenty-seven associations was in- 
cluded in the report. The major points of the report 
were used as a basis for the meeting’s discussion. 


The association in Michigan is the only one in the 
country authorized by state legislation. The group 
was not certain that such legislation is a necessary 
prerequisite for an association. 


The group was interested in the amount of dues 
set by the various states. Most of the organizations 
have dues of $6 or less per year. Four states, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, New Jersey and New York have 
higher dues. In Michigan, the dues are $20 per year 
per county. New York sets its fees on the basis of 
population of the welfare district while California 
has small individual dues but bases its fees for “bul- 
letin services” on the population of the various 
counties. 


The effective work of most state associations is 
done through their committees. The committee found 
most frequently in the different organizations was a 
legislative committee. The next most popular was 
a committee on relations with the state department of 
public welfare. Various states reported at the meet- 
ing on the activity and accomplishments of this com- 
mittee during the past year. Some of the associations 
pointed to real achievements and to the development 
of better relationships between state and local depart- 
ments. 


An informal discussion was held on the reasons 
. and purposes of state associations of local directors. 
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Those attending the luncheon were of the opinion 
that they serve a useful purpose, give dignity to the 
‘position of local administrator, and are a constructive 
influence in developing the public welfare program. 
Although few associations have been organized in 
states where the public welfare program is state 
administered and the local director is therefore a 
state employee, it was felt there was need for an 
association in such states. The group was practically 
unanimous in their thinking that state associations 
should be organized in each state. 


Committee Meetings 


HREE OF THE national committees of APWA held 
meetings during the conference. These three 
were: the Committee on Services to Children, Com- 


mittee on Assistance Standards, and the Committee 
on Personnel. Minutes of these three meetings will 
soon be sent to the members of the respective com- 
mittees. Unfortunately, full reports cannot be given 
at this time because of a lack of space. 


Social Hour 


FTER WORKING HARD all day, those attending the 

Conference enjoyed a social hour at the end of 
the first day. Musical entertainment was provided 
by the Cleveland hosts. Hor d’oeuvres were served, 
consisting of foods graciously and generously con- 
tributed by state and local agencies, with the co- 
operation in some instances of their state conservation 
departments. It was indeed a pleasant hour of good 
fellowship. 





BUSINESS MEETING ANU SUMMARY SESSION 


conducted by mail, were announced during the 

Business Meeting. A total of 1,308 ballots were 
received and counted. The new officers are: Presi- 
dent, W. S. Terry, Jr.. Commissioner, Louisiana 
Department of Public Welfare; Vice President, Joseph 
E. Baldwin, Director, Lake County (Gary, Indiana) 
Department of Public Welfare; Treasurer, Joseph 
L. Moss, Director, Cook County (Chicago, Illinois) 
Bureau of Public Welfare; and Secretary, Howard L. 


ie RESULTS oF the APWA elections, which were 


Russell, Director, American Public Welfare Associa-~ 


tion. The following Board Members were elected 
and will hold office until the end of 1950: Fred K. 
Hoehler, Director, Community Fund of Chicago; 
Robert T. Lansdale, Commissioner, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare; Ronald H. Born, 
Director, San Francisco (California) Public Welfare 
Department; Miss Louise Diecks, Director, Louisville 
(Kentucky) Department of Public Welfare; and 
Jarle Leirfallom, Director, Division of Social Wel- 
fare, Minnesota Department of Social Security. 

The action of the Board of Directors in establishing 
a new membership fee schedule was announced. 
Upon the recommendation of the Membership Com- 
mittee, the Board of Directors voted that all agency 
membership fees shall be based on one-twentieth of 
one per cent of the agency’s annual administrative 
expenditures with a minimum fee of $15.00 for a 
local agency, a minimum fee of $100.00 for any 
state agency, and a maximum fee of $1,000.00 for 
any single agency. 

It was announced that the Board of Directors had 


instructed the Director of the Association, Howard 
L. Russell, to conduct a poll of the membership by 
mail relative to alternative procedures for election of 
officers and board members. 

At the suggestion of Loula Dunn, Commissioner, 
Alabama Department of Public Welfare, the group 
stood in silent tribute to John Winant and Howard 
Knight. The deaths of these two men in the past 
year brought an ending to two outstanding careers 
in social welfare. ’ 


SUMMARY SESSION 


T THE CONCLUSION of the business session, over 
A which Harry O. Page, president of the Asso- 
ciation had presided, Mr. Page introduced W. S. 
Terry, Jr., president-elect of APWA, who served as 
chairman of the summary session. The chairmen of 
the fourteen round tables or their delegated repre- 
sentative gave brief but interesting individual reports 
on the various round tables. Their comments will 
not be given here as a more complete report on 
each round table has been included in this over-all 
report. Being at the summary session and listening 
to the various reports, one gathered an over-all picture 
of what had been discussed at the Conference and 
a feeling of the “determination” of those who had 
attended the meetings to further strengthen the vari- 
ous public welfare programs. One was aware that 
public welfare people are concerned with the dignity 
of the human individual and that such dignity must 
be preserved and strengthened in order that all 
people can participate in making democracy live. 
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